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THREE POEMS 


THE WOMEN ON CYTHAERON 


N )T like a beast borne on the flood of passion, boat 
without oars, but mindful of all his dignity 

As human being, a king and a Greek, King Pentheus: 
“Tell him that we will reverence the Gods we have, 

But not minded to more the burden. What new ones ship 
raging like beasts from Asia by the islands 

We’ve whips for, here in Thebes. Tell him to take his 
magic-drunken women and be off.””. The messenger 

Went up to the mountain wood; needles of pine stuck in the 
sandal-straps of the man returning 

At noon and saying: “He could not hear me, O King. | 
shouted aloud, clothed in the king’s authority, 
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Showing him the wand I carried; the God’s . . . I say the 
stranger's . . . eyes like blue ice looked through 
my body 

As if I had been an open window in a blind wall. He bored 
through me toward Thebes and answered 

Not me, the raging laughing women: ‘They have Ismenus 
to drink of and Dirce and all the fountains, 

Must they have wine too?? What more he said, my lord, 
I cannot remember. But I, having seen mor 

Than I dare tell, turned home.” “Ten spearmen,” the 
king answered, biting the bearded lip, “ will do it. 

What more you saw? Dread not to tell, obscene or magic. 
We are master of ourself as of this people. 

Not like a beast borne on the flood of passion, boat without 
oars, but mindful of all our dignity 

As human being, a king and a Greek: no random lightning 
of anger will stab the messenger. We're sane still 

Though the air swarms.”” The messenger: “‘My lord, my 
lord.” And the king: “Out with it.” “The lady 
Agave, my lord.” 

“Our mother,” the king answered frowning, “‘was in the 
mountain with the other women, dancing adoring.’ 


King Pentheus’ knuckles, of the hand that held the long 

Smooth-shaven staff tipped with the head of a man carve 
in pale ivory, whitened, and the hand reddened 

Under the scant stipple of black hair. More than that wa 
no motion. ‘‘ Well: she was in the mountain,” 
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He answered, “‘my mother was there,” the king housing 
his wrath in hard self-mastery. He had the chariot 
Horsed, and rode swiftly toward Cythaeron; the glens and 
slope bristled with forest. In a glade he found them. 
He had come alone; the charioteer stayed by the SW eating 


horses. 


Without awe, without pleasure, 

\s a man spies on noxious beasts, he standing hidden spied 
on the rabid choir of the God. 

They had pine-cone-tipped wands, they went half naked, 
they were hoarse with insane song; foam from their 
mouths mingled 

With wine, and sweat ran down their bodies. O fools, 
boats without oars borne on the flood of passion, 

Forgetting utterly all the dignity of man, the pride of the 
only self-commanding animal, 

That captains his own soul and controls even 

Fate, for a space. The only animal that turns means to an 
end. “Whatend? Oh, but what end?” 

It cried under his mind: “Increase the city? Subdue the 
earth? Breed slaves and cattle, and one’s own 

Off-shots, fed and secure? O fruitful-fruitless 

Generations forever and ever ... For pleasure’”—he 
spat on the earth—‘‘the slight collectible pleasure 

Surplus to pain?” Then recollecting all his dignity as 


human being, a king and a Greek, 
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He heard with hostile ears the hoarse and beast-like choir 
of the worshippers: “O sisters, we have found an 
opening, 

We have hewn in the stone and mortar 

A wild strait gateway, } 

Slit eyes in the mask, sisters, 

Entered the mountain. 

We shall be sad tomorrow when the wine dies, 

The God dies from our blood; 

Today in the forest 

We are fire and have found an opening.” 

His own mother Agave singing. Endure a little. If one 
could understand their fountain 

Of madness. Her shame tomorrow: not punishment 
enough: prison in the house. “O sisters, we have 
found an opening.” 

What opening? 


The boys from Thebes to be whipped, the Theban women 
shut up a fortnight, the God and his Thracian 

Satyrs and women. . . . “The generations,” he thought 
suddenly, ‘‘aspire. They better; they climb; as | 

Am better than this weak suggestible woman my mother. 
Had I forgotten a moment the end 

Of being? To increase the power, collectedness and dig 
nity of man. . . . . A more collected and dignified 

Creature,” he groaned, “‘to die and stink.” 
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That moment like a tall ship breasting through water the 
God 

Passed, the high head, the shining hair and the blond 
shoulders, trailing a wake of ecstasy like foam 

Across the multitude of faces like waves, his frantic 
worshippers. He anchored among them smiling 

In the wild midst, and said softly: ‘‘When you are dead 
you become part of peace; let no man 

Dream more of death; there is neither sight nor hearing 
nor any wonder; none of us Gods enters it. 

You become part of peace, part of the sacred beauty, but 
having no part: as if a flute-player 

Should make beauty but hear none, being deaf and sense- 
less. But living if you will 

It is possible for you to break prison of yourselves and 
enier the nature of things and use the beauty. 

Wine and lawlessness, art and music, love, self-torture, 
religion 

Are means but are not needful, contemplation will do it. 
Only to break human collectedness. 

The least shepherd on Cythaeron, if he dares, knows. But 
you being neophyte all, Thracians and Thebans, 

Are indeed somewhat wild, somewhat too drunken.” 


King Pentheus then, seeing his enemy, but ever 
Stately mindful of all his dignity, as human being, a king 
and a Greek, entered among them 
Angrily to fetch his mother. Agave cried out: 
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“Sisters, a lion stalking us, a wild beast of the pinewood, or 
is it a wolf?” She, leading eagerly, 

Full of the courage that the God had taught them, rushed 
on her son not known, and the others raging 
Joined her; the frantic voices, the aring fingers, the 

teeth and the madness 


The God and his people went 
Toward Thebes, Agave dancing before them, the h 


her son the triumph in her hands, the beard and th 


blood: 
**A lion I have killed in the mountain, 
Thebans, the head of a lion my own hands hunte 
With my hands, a lion!” 


THE TRUMPET 


I—Reference to a Passage in Plutarch’s Lif 


. 

The people buying and selling, co1 ig plea 
talking in the arches, 

Were all suddenly struck quiet 

And ran from under stone to look up at the sky shril 
and mournful, 

So fierce and bitter a trumpet-blast, 

So long and final clamored out of the cloudless blue o\ 


Tuscany. 
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They marvelled; the soothsayers answered: 

“ Although the Gods are little troubled toward men, at the 
end « vf ach period 

\ sign is declared in heaven 

Indicating new times, new customs, a changed people; the 
Roman: 

Rule, and Etruria is finished; 


\ wise mariner will trim the sails to the wind.” 


I heard yesterday 
So shrill and mournful a trumpet-blast 
It was hard to be wise. . . . You must eat, change and 
endure, not be much troubled 
For the people; they will have their happiness. 
When the republic grows too heavy to endure, then Caesar 
will carry it; 


When life grows hateful, there’s power 


I] i t} ( hi th lr nN 


Power’s good; life is not always good but power’s good. 

re | ] 

So you must think when abundance 

Makes pawns of people and all the loaves are one dough. 
| ne steep singlene Ss of passion 


Dies: they will say, “‘What was that?” but the power 
triumph 
Loveliness will live under glass 


And beauty will go savage in the secret mountains. 
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There is beauty in power also. 

You children must widen your minds’ eyes to tak 
mountains 

Instead of faces, and millions 

Instead of persons; not to hate life; and massed power 

After the lone hawk’s dead. 


ITI—The Machine 


The little biplane that has the river-meadow for landing , 
field 

And carries passengers brief rides, 

Buzzed overhead on the tender blue above the orange of 
sundown. 

Below it five troubled night-herons 

Turned short over the shore from its course, four east, one 
northward. Beyond them 

Swam the new moon in amber. 

I don’t know why, but lately the forms of things appear to 
me with time 

One of their visible dimensions. 

The thread brightness of the bent moon appeared enor 
mous, unnumbered 

Ages of years; the night-herons 

Their natural size, they have croaked over the shore in the 
hush at sundown 

Much longer than human language 
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Has fumbled with the air: but the plane having no past 
but a certain future, 

Insect in size as in form, 

Was also accepted, all these forms of power placed without 
preference 


In the grave arrangement of the evening. 


IV—‘uly Fourth by the Ocean 


The continent’s a tamed ox, with all its mountains, 

Powerful and servile; here is for plowland, here is for park 
and playground, this helpless 

Cataract for power; it lies behind us at heel 

Al] docile betw een this ocean and the other. If floo | 
troubles the lowlands, or earthquake 

Cracks walls, it is only a slave’s blunder, or the natural 

Shudder of a new-made slave. Therefore we happy mas- 
ters about the solstice 

Light bonfires on the shore and celebrate our power. 

The bay’s necklaced with fire, the bombs make crystal 
fountains in the air, the rockets 

Shower swan’s-neck over the night water. . . . I imagined 

The stars drew apart a little as if from troublesome chil- 
dren, coldly compassionate; 

But the ocean neither seemed astonished nor in awe: 

If this had been the little sea that Xerxes whipped, how it 


would have feared us. 
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Under the house, between the road and the sea-cliff, bitter 
wild grass 

Stands narrowed between the people and the storm. 

The ocean winter after winter gnaws at its earth, the 
wheels and the feet 

Summer after summer encroach and destroy. 

Stubborn green life, for the cliff-eater I cannot comfort 
you, ignorant which color, 

Gray-blue or pale-green, will please the late stars; 

But laugh at the other, your seed shall enjoy wonderful 
vengeances and suck 

The arteries and walk in triumph on the faces. 


BIRTH-DUES 


Joy is a trick in the air; pleasure is merely contemptible, 
the dangled 

Carrot that leads to market or precipice; 

But limitary pain—the rock under the tower and the hewn 
coping 

That takes thunder at the head of the turret 

Terrible and real. Therefore a mindless dervish carving 
himself 

With knives will seem to have conquered the world 
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The world’s God is treacherous and full of unreason; a 
torturer, but also 
The only foundation and the only fountain. 
Who fights him eats his own flesh and perishes of hunger; 
who hides in the grave 
To escape him is dead; who enters the Indian 
Recession to escape him is dead; who falls in love with the 
God is washed clean 
Of death desired and of death dreaded. 
He has joy, but joy is a trick in the air; and pleasure, but 
pleasure is contemptible; 
And peace; and is based on solider than pain. 
He has broken boundaries a little and that will estrange 
him; he is monstrous, but not 
To the measure of the God. . . . But [having told you— 
However, I suppose that few in the world have energy to 
hear effectively 
Have paid my birth-dues; am quits with the people. 


Robinson Feffers 
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) 
FIVE POEMS 
BIRDS IN THE WIND 

Under wide driven wings of cloud, and under 
The unseen heavy-beating wings of thunder 

Are wings of birds, 
Now tossed like blowing leaves on a windy plain, 
Now held suspended a moment, immobile; again 

Like a rush of words 
From a throat constricted no longer, like arrows flashing 
Under the spears of lightning falling and crashing ' 


On clouded shields. 
I watch them go, and would not keep them from going 
At last alone with the sound of a great wind blowing 
Over the fields. 


I] have known wings in a cage, I have seen them beating 

At things more cruel than wind with distance meeting 
Along the sky. 

1 have known wings that were brooding, aching, under 

A still dark thing that shook them more than thunder 
No more to fly. 

And the thing we would keep is not the same in its prison 

As when we saw the flash of its wings, arisen. 
Its nearness yields 

More emptiness than is left by the wild wings going 

Though I stand alone with the sound of a great wind blowing 
Over the fields. 
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SNOWBIRD 


Your fluffed white feathers I had lost 
Among the arching ferns of frost, 

But for the beaded gems of eyes 
That shine where dust of crystal flies, 
And but for little coral toes 


On crystal clutched when the wind blows. 


When tiny sparks of frost were blown, 

| thought you sang, and notes had flown 
So quickly that I could not hear 
Although I listened, standing near. 


And then a window, curtained bright 


With frost, was raised by hands so light 
No sound was made. I saw you go 
For crumbs of white bread on the snow 
\ flutter of white hands, and then 


The frosted curtain closed again! 


MOUNTAIN WATER 


Mountain water 1S never still 
With the stillness of other waters 
That have not known the lunge 
Of the beautiful wild things 
Pressed hard by the fanged walls 
Of gorges, nor taken the plunge, 


With myriad silver-misted wings, 


In waterfalls. 
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Even in moonlight its stillness 

Is that of hammered silver. 

The hammer, from forges that blasted 

The pinnacles, tipped them with fires, 

Has fallen here, and it rings 

In rhythm that has outlasted 

The wistful measures of ages’ desires 
And restless wings. 


And even where waters widen, 

The memory of those dark gorges 

Through which they passed, with the throb } 

Of the infinite Heart, drives on. 

And waters seem to be 

A laughter . . . yes, and a sob 

Of eagerness, till their spear of dawn 
Jewels the sea. 


THE GNAWING MOUSE 


It was not only stormy wind 
In timbers of the lonely house 
I heard a little restless sound 
The gnawing of a mouse. 
The wind had fury that could shake 
A wall though long on rock it stoo 
But this sound was of small sharp teeth 


That gnawed in seasoned wood. 
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Such gnawing never felled a house 

We should but turn and sleep once more. 
A mouse is gnawing in the dark . . 

What is it hunting for? 


It might have dreams of better rooms 
Beyond the wall, a richer fare. 
An olden hunger—and the dark 


Has set it gnawing there. 


I hear it, though against the walls 
The thunder of the storm is hurled, 
And through the shadows of my heart, 

The darkness of the world. 


SONG 


These I asked not, but these I have: 

Wounds too deep for a common salve; 

Hunger, too proud for the husks of swine, 
Seeking ripe wheat and the laden vine; 
rhirst, too hot for the pond by the mill, 
Seeking a clear spring over the hill. 
These I hoped for, and these I find: 
Healing herbs where the dusk is kind; 
Harvests golden and grapes with paunches 
sillowing over the fox on his haunches; 
Water that flows from a flower of stone 
Over a hill where I have gone. 

Glenn Ward Dresbach 
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PINPOINT EXHIBIT 
FAITHFUL 


Ulysses in braid 
And a mauve cravat 
Speculates 

On growing fat. 


He spends the night 
At a roadside inn, 
Whetting his mood 
With a flask of gin 


Along towards dawn, 
Without an answer, 
He bares his soul 

To a painted dancer. 


But with the day, 
At a gallop, he 
Returns to his own 


Penelope. 
PRODIG} 


Lovely child!— 

She scribbled verses 
Sitting on the laps 
Of nurses. 
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Erudite 

And old at seven, 

She fathomed hell 
And pierced heaven. 
Earth remained 

Safe from her prying 
Until she conquered it 
By dying. 


CIGARETTI 


Slender and trim, 
She cared merely 
For beauty which 
She valued dearly. 
Her life was poised, 
Grown mellow in 

A blend of chastity 
And sin. 


3ut not content, 
She tried to capture 
The fragile flame 
Of old rapture, 
Only to perish 

In the heat 

Of her own spirit’s 


Fierce conceit. 
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INTIMACIES 
FOR MY MOTHER 


She took his hands and laid them to her breasts, 
Laughing to know again the swoon she’d known 
Till then on far hill pastures all alone, 

Or fingering the cloudy palimpsests 

Of a bright wintry heaven. All her quests 

Had sailed but for this prize, this one note blown 
To lead her captive, and white flesh and bon 
Yielded to strangeness and to sweet unrests. 


She bowed her to the treason of the blood 
That had despoiled her heaven, and she bor: 
Six sons and daughters to a doughty spouse. 
What madness worked within her that the bud 
Of any April apple-tree was mor« 

Than all her children in that comely house? 


EARTH-BORN 


I have put spirit from me as a cheat 

No longer to be borne. Shall flesh be less 
Than this impalpable wherefrom I eat 

No food of comforting, or ever bless 

As once your wandering hands? Put by this boast 
That severs our far-faring from the host 
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Of rooted earthy things that companied 
Our journeying hither. Nay! rather know 
I have such need of you as petals shed 
Before the wind one burning hour ago. 


FOR THE HOUR AFTER LOVI 


Love shall not end except in quietness 

And all its tumult hushed against the dark. 

He most who mounted heaven as a lark 

On bodiless strong wings, most questionless 
Shall know this chill estrangement. The largess 


Of all our love is a down-curving arc 


7 : 4 1. 
Phat ends in sleeping lest we rouse to mark 
How all our fires go out in nothingness. 

A 
Love that is so deliv ered to defeat 


] 


Upon the consummation of its bliss 


And all the treachery a trick more sweet 


Than any labored virtue—how of this 
Shall we set stars in heaven? or compete 


With sleep begotten of a woman’s kiss? 


I SHALL NOT CALI 


We shall go straitened upon sundered ways; 
Be lonelier than ghosts who may not lay 
Cheek upe n re »se-Aushed cheek, nor ever Say 


The word the living weep for all their days. 
. | 
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Ghosts have doubtless compensate ecstasies 
Of bodiless satisfactions; and I, being human, 
Shall I have nothing but the cup a woman 
Dips any day from unexhausted seas, 


Or bend me to the comfort that is all 

Our appetites shall get them for their need? 
There are witch-fires at morning that shall feed 
My years with star dust. Go. I shall not call 


LIFT UP YOUR HEAR 


When you shall lie abandoned to that hour 
Scrawled star-incised upon your horoscope, 

Do not be comforted. Admit no hope 
Warm-lipped upon your breasts, nor folded flower 
From any south-turned slope. 


I who have loved you leave against that sorrow 
Words wise as crickets’, tenderer than a sword’s; 
Lest you feast after at high-fruited boards, 

And glut yourself with that always tomorrow 
There is no man that hoards. 


Be desperate in that hour. Lift up your heart 
As any cup and drink it desolate 

A drained and ruinous vessel that no fate 
Shall fill again in pity, and no art 

Make brim quick-passionate. 
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Leave not one drop for heart-broke artifice 


Against the stricken years. You shall know now 


The quiet breathing of the apple bough 


Past blossoming, peace of the chrysalis, 
} The rain upon your brow. 
Anne Singleton 
UNBOUND 

Let nothing bind you when the hour comes 
For the ultimate betrayal. Let no sound 
Of dreams I told you beat like distant drums, 
Troubling your memory in the slow sweet night. 
Nor let your flesh, aching for her, be bound 

By any remembering sense of what I gave, 
And how, to that very flesh; renew no sight 
Of the body, eyes, or brow that once were mine 
To give to you. I would not have you save 
What part of me might hold you then—no line 
Of limb or shoulder, no memory of the flame. 

, But turn instead to her, crying her name 


Her name, not mine—for too well have I learned, 
From the lovely wreckage of the joy we had, 

From the utter silence to which our love has turned, 
That only the unremembering may be glad. 


Frances M. Frost 
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TWO POEMS 
VIGIL AT CANDLEMAS 


In the dead of winter, when the snow whispers, 

When trees crack in the midnight and the cold goes deep, 

Then I lie and think how the frozen earth houses many a 
living sleeper, 

For even to think of them is like a sleep. 

The snow flies to the lighted house—it taps and rustles and 
whispers, 

Cattle sigh in their stanchions, steamy the breath of the 
sheep; 

Yet quiet under that glittering crust curls many a furry 
creature, 

Sound asleep. 

My door-latch is frosty—lilies of frost and palm-leaves 

Moon-white cover the windowpane; yet I in the firelight 
keep 

Awake when under that iron crust the woodchuck drowses 
untroubled! 

Locked in his warm nest he is sound asleep. 

He dined on daintiest berries and grain; he tasted the best 
of summer; 

Savored red buds of clover, nibbled where sassafras grew. 

Then when the fields lay bleak in his sight he closed his 
door on the winter, 

Nor heard that the north wind blew. 
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Marian Storm 


Tonight he sleeps, and the ground-squirrel sleeps in a cold 
ball, hardly breathing; 

Snug among leaves in his hollow tree sleeps the ring-tailed 
raccoon; 

In cavern and attic, with folded wings, bats sway as they 
breathe, oblivious 

Even to this white moon. 

I wake when I know that nested in mud as in down the 
frogs are sleeping! 

Why, turtles sleep in the banks of the stream, and snakes in 
their mountain den 

Sleep till the sun turns northward and the willow flowers, 

Till the sod grows quick again. 


O peace mysterious! Supreme compassion! 

Though now the snow whispers, though’ the shrewd gales 
sweep, 

Untroubled under these glittering fields lies many a living 
sleepe Tr. 


And even to think of them is like a sleep. 


DIRGE FOR GUITAR 


O shape of moonbeams and poppy petals! 
O mouth, a bloom on the myrtle bough! 


Does she move in this gossamer wind on the mesa 


Now? 
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O glance that flashed as the wing of heron 

Morning lit by the gray lagoon! 

Will she wake when the moon blossoms white from the mesa 
Soon? 


O rippling limbs like the velvet panther 
Wary now by the jungle pool! 
Numb—she?—to the night’s kiss over the mesa 


Cool? 


O cheek of jasmine! O name unspoken! 
Only music could follow her far. 
No wreath I have brought to the cross on the mesa, 
But the same guitar. 
: Marian Storm 


VIA ROSINANTI 


Bring me my helmet and spear; bring my old armor 
Rusty as gold— 

I will have one tilt with a last arrogant giant 
Before I am old. 


Scuttle about, little millers; look to your windmills, 
Look to your laughter! 
I often fail to distinguish between two evils 
Till a long time after. 
Dorothy E. Reid 
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SMELLS 


The smells are insubstantial 

There’s no denying that. 

They walk right through, transparently, 
The walls I tremble at. 


And all day long they saunter 
In and out my nose: 
Orris-root and camphor, 

And wild wet rose. 


Their names and occupations 
And secret hopes I share: 
Salty sea and loamy earth 
And quick-scented air. 


Strange, the daily habits 
Informal at the most- 

Of smells that act like fairies, 
Or nothing, or a ghost. 


Strange. Yet all the verities 
My heart is keeping green 
Were never touched, and never heard, 


And very seldom seen. 


} irginia Moore 
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THINGS AND VENUS 
TEUFELSDROCKH MINOR 


The lucid instant comes upon 

A day when light goes up and up, 
Imprisoned like a breathless dawn 
Within the sky’s tremendous cup; 


When every fish in fixed suspense 
Is guiltless of a waving fin, 

And on the city’s iron tents 
Leans an arrested cloud of din, 


And in the air’s transcending span 
Hangs weightless the bewildered bird, 
While dumb is every tongue in man 
And silence is a crystal word; 


When millions of the quick are slain 
To give a sudden life to on 

Who walks a moment free of pain 
Alone beneath a waiting sun. 


So in the eyelid’s interval 

May strike a triumph or a curse, 
When wisdom rises tall and tall 
To hypnotize the universe. 
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THE CELIBATE 


For this unquestioned solitude I give 
Love’s crystalline assurance, and her warm 
Secure alliance—and the fugitive 

Despairs, and sorrow’s never stilled alarm. 


Under no whips shall bend my servile back, 
Nor on free summits will my arms fling wide. 
There lies for these rebuking feet a track 
Whereon no climaxes are prophesied. 


The sudden ways a face’s beauties blend 
Into the blur of an embrace remain 
Ever unverified. Until the end 


Decision and design shall quarrel in vain. 


No flowery eyes will pardon me who sinned 
On troubled nights through holy dialogues; 
My life will gather caution from the wind, 
My solitude its hope from barking dogs. 


MIXED MARRIAGE 


A geometric lily’s horn 

Stands out upon her crest’s fair field: 
The lion and the unicorn 

Protect twin legends on his shield. 
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The aloe’s dark disturbing green 
She tolerates among her plants: 

In his trim garden may be seen 
Pansies and pinks for spinster aunts. 


They wrought a cool allegiance in 
Stern terms of granted compromise; 
She smothers all but graceful sin, 
He every scandal-born surprise. 


Each shows the other strange delights 
To win their contract’s ecstasy: 

She tells her lore of flaming nights, 
He traces horoscopes in tea. 


Yet honor’s shape is strangely drawn: 
She rests at night a cautious head; 
He bathes at secret with the dawn 
Before his morning prayers are said. 


JOURNAL TO STELLA 


Our cherished dualism gone? 
Six seasons saw it wasting, for 


The frames were broken, seals undone, 
And ribbons raveled on the floor. 


The gradual fear, the growing dread, 
Have found their end in casual lust. 
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We ate the honeyed heart of bread 
But threw away the bitter crust. 


Compacts like ours have always lent 
Their glamour to an obvious deed, 
Greater than treaty bought in Ghent 
Or charter signed at Runnymede. 

The alleys stretch without a torch, 
Low darkness creeps around the room; 
We tried to sw eep our narrow porch 
But fingers trembled on the broom. 


Pray, though the night seem strange and long 
And spectral gatepost forms appear, 

That yet the first grey streak grow strong 
Before man’s laughter hunts our fear! 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY 


Not for the cool assertive poise 

That holds the tea-cup, and controls, 
Above a salon’s hiss and noise, 

One body’s eyes and heart, are goals 
Defined for us who hope and strive; 
Not for the rostrum’s guarded tongue, 
Not for the thrones of kings alive 


When earth—but not our dream—was young. 
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Not for the poet, prince, or priest 
Were pages darkened, scrolls uncoiled 
Through ages when the tyrant’s feast 
Left bodies racked and vision foiled. 


But with a power that bids us rise, 

Armed with the swords time’s fires have steeled, 
Against contempt and guilt in eyes 

Too long possessors of the field, 


Now dawns the hour when no dismay 
Of ignorance our hearts can hold: 
We reap the harvest of our day 

The promised hundred hundredfold! 


SCENE A FAIRI 


The crystal moment comes at last, 
Nor is it met with loud surprise; 
We know and nod, perceiving past 
The troubled wisdom of the eyes. 


Gone are the doubts that made us pause, 
Gone is the tongue’s uncertainty. 
Forgotten are earth’s transient laws, 
Convention’s obvious courtesy. 


Great love is proud, and scorns the crude 
Contention with the sword and kiss. 
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Our dubious words shall not intrude 
Upon surrender stern as this. 
} So stop before the harsh embrace, 
The meeting of the finger-tips. 
Let distance consecrate your face 


And silence dedicate your lips. 


HOAR FROST 


The last cold lilies cringed 
Before this challenge hinted; 
Our raptures have repented, 
Death has been avenged. 
Now beauty stern as time 
Usurps her rival beauty, 
Effulgent, wild. No pity 

Is scattered with her rime 
Upon the earth’s frail tide, 
Inexorably sealing 

Autumn’s distilling 

Of the summer’s bright pride 
Bend bef re this chaste 
Power, stark and subtle, 

' Now passion 1s effaced 


And pride 1s futile. 


t 
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COMMENT 
GOLDEN MOMENTS 


HE death of Isadora Duncan—so swift, so beautiful, a 

mere twist of her dancer’s scarf—carried me back to 
my first sight of her, when she gave me a golden moment, 
one of those poignant emotions of beauty which shake 
out the soul like a banner in the wind. And then I was led 
to look back over the panorama of my life to other brief 
bright moments of delight as keen as a sword. 

It was after her triumphs abroad that Isadora returned 
to us with her “new kind of dancing;” though Chicago had 
witnessed the beginning of it in the nineties, I had some- 
how missed her. She came back crowned, as it were 


she had relit the fire, she had revolutionized and revivified 
a great art, and all Europe had cast its laurels at her feet 
This was the moment of her magnanimous revenge. 

It was all ineffably beautiful—all those dances in Greek 
sculpture rhythms. For me the immortal moment came 
when, as Nausicaa, she stooped to the floor and tossed 
little balls in a game all children know as jack-stones. | 
was caught up and carried away—it was as if her human 
spirit became a living flame and burned out all ties of 
earth. Beyond the perfect thing she gave us—the 
miraculous concord of rhythms in line, color, curving 
motion—was the woman’s personal power, the grandeur 
of soul which, born with her, had commanded opposing 
fates to do her will. 
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The triumph of genius seems such an easy thing to the 
applauding world—a victory inevitable, writ in the stars 
from the beginning! But who would have foreseen it on 
that evening long ago when a lanky young girl and her 
brother—ill-nourished, ill-dressed—tried out their new 
dances in a Chicago drawing-room generously lent out of 
pity, and were advised by the kindly hostess and her 
satiric-smiling guests to give up their strange Terp- 
sichorean antics. To the angel at the helm of destiny that 
was the electric moment. They did not give up—they 
went on! 

The wreath one lays at Isadora’s grave should be of 
flowers that fade, for their little hour is no sooner over than 
hers. The dancer blooms and is gone—Taglioni, Grisi, 
Isadora, are but romantic names on the page, and soon 
the swan-like Pavlova will be a memory. But what other 
art can give us ecstasy in action! Adolf Bolm leaping to 
interpret the soaring skyscraper, Nijinsky flying through 
the archaic-Greek rhythms of L’aprés-midi d’un Faune— 
these are a symbol of the swift flight of joy. In proportion 
to its keenness the emotion that seizes us is brief, and it 
takes possession suddenly, without warning, often without 
reason. It may arise from something as transitory as a 
dancer’s gesture or the phrase of a song, or from something 
changeless as a mountain, permanent as the sky. 

No doubt everyone owes a few such moments to the 
arts—some poem, picture, building, some actor or orator, 
dancer or singer, suddenly achieves miraculous power. Or 
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it may be a fortunate combination of art and nature 


or of both and the receptive mood. 


alone. One evening, long ago, I was caught up and shaken 


out by my first red moon-rise over the blue horizon of Lak 
Michigan. The Temple of Neptune at Paestum lifting 
its colonnade against a cobalt sky, th athedral of 
Chartres with the sunlight jewelling its windows, the magi 
marble circles of the Temple of Heaven at Peking, th 
perfect swing of the Brooklyn Brids these and othe 
such momumental achievements of man may arouse th 
god inus. But so also, if the mood is ready, may th peta 
of a rose, the ripple of a wave, or th lence of the tini 
lyric. 

I owe a few supreme moments, and many onl 
memorable, to the beauty of the World’s Columbi 
Exposition, which has vanished like other dream The 
glorious Dedication Day, when the sun, slanting its rays 
through the glass roof of the great hall, awoke all th 
sleeping colors in that crowd of an hundred-and-twenty 
thousand, and made the flutter of handkerchiefs in th 
chorus, far down at the end, look like white Ili sp irkling 
in the wind. And one bright summer day there was a pro 
cession of horses— enormous draft hor > City ponies, 


slim thoroughbreds from Kentuc ky, Arabian stallions from 
the Czar’s stables with coats as if gilded and hoofs shod 
with gold—all moving proudly past the MacMonni 


Fountain and around the still pool of the Court of Hono 
rebuking us of the human race with their magnificen 
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vitality. And the Javanese dancers—shall I ever forget 
them?—presenting their highly stylized centuries-old 
ritual before our astonished western eyes. And the Court 
of Honor at night, with the rows of lights trailing a long 
fringe of golden tassels in the water, while the gondolas 
slided back and forth, and the full moon rose out of the 


ake beyond the Peristyle’s array of columns. 


These are but a few of che solden moments which crowd 


in my memory as I write. I am not touching upon those 
moments of intense personal emotion which are the most 
rolden of all in almost anyone’s life, those flashes of keen 
realizati f knowledge, love, death, or spiritual power. 
Nor have I entered my own special field—literature—to 


‘numerate the poems, plays, tales which have carried me 


way as if on an aviator’s steel-clad wings. All this, and 


hat daughter of literature, the drama with its arts of the 


tage, ha given me too many golde n moments for men 
n het hey are “‘another story.” 
But I ha kept two of my most vivid experiences for 


he last—two moments of devastating intensity which 


ok me like a leaf in the wind, and seemed, even as the 
ind to the leaf, each a revelation of infinity. The first 
is long ago, when I was as young and self-sufficient as 
me of these college-girl poets whose baby-faces deny 
veir sophistication. It was a blue-and-gold summer day 
New} rt, where a gay colored crowd Was bre ithless ly 


atching the final match of a tennis tournament on the 


smooth green courts of the Casino. Suddenly the whole 
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pretty scene was utterly lost to me; for an instant I was out 
somewhere between the stars, and the little earth, with 
its people playing their games, dwindled into its proper 
relation with the universe—a mere mote in the blazing 
sunlight. And when the moment was over, when I was 
again part of the laughing crowd, it seemed like another 
being, another me, who watched the champion win. 

The other time was later, and in a place more provoca 
tive of high emotion than the Newport tennis-field. It 
was during my first solitary hour on the Rim of the Grand 
Canyon, whither I had travelled in a stage before the day 
of tourist crowds. I had walked alone to Hance’s Point, 
and was lying prone on a high rock, incredibly lonely 
against all that beauty and terror, when behind me, from 
a juniper bush, an oriole trilled out his sudden song. He 
was singing to me, no other, in all that magnificent un 
peopled world. And the walls of my spirit seemed to melt 
like wax—I was gloriously companioned by spirits of 
earth and air, and God Himself seemed only astep away. 

Beauty becomes sublimity at such moments—the veils 
are shaken down, long vistas are opened. Sorrow may 
bring them, or joy: as when a lover, looking on love’s dead 
face, is suddenly exalted, becomes not himself but someone 
greater, more aware; or as when a new mother, in peace 
after the birth-pangs, is transported beyond earth, beyond 
heaven, when at last they put her child in her arms. 


H. M. 
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REVIEWS 
UP IN THE AIR 
A Marriage with Space and Other Poems, by Mark Turby- 
fill. Pascal Covici. 

The outlook which, in many contemporary poets, re- 
mains narrow and specialized in scale, Mark Turbyfill has 
had the patience and courage to enlarge. It will be unfor- 
tunate if readers of 4 Marriage with Space, impatient with 
its length and careless of the analysis it undertakes, neg- 
lect it in favor of the shorter and more openly appealing 
poems which are included in the volume. 

The long poem has had a dubious place in contemporary 
verse. For the most part it has been a plainly mediocre 
affair. When the poet is Alfred Noyes he is safe in produc- 
ing a long conventional ballad or a top-heavy epic, and in 
feeling assured at least of its being read with considerable 
popular zest. The foremost among modern poets, how- 
ever, have produced their lengthier works cautiously, after 
securing their recognition through briefer forms; even so, 
Masefield and Robinson and Masters stand largely by 
themselves when it comes to producing extended poems 
numbering hundreds of lines. It may be, as Mr. Drink 
water hinted on presenting the Hawthornden Prize re- 
cently, that the history of English verse is marked by the 
number of its bad long poems. That present-day writers 
should abstain from adding to this burden is a healthy 
sign. By virtue of an authentic discipline they have found 
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new means for achieving quick incisive beauty and sharp 


truth. If some of our most treasur modern poems rut 
to only a few stanzas it is beca their authors hay 
realized the certain value of understatement and the 
pitiless demands of selection—assets another age too ofter 
ignored. 

There is, however, a danger in thi Accurately as th 


poet may touch the quick heart of truth in a brief phrase ot 
line, he has the larger duty of expan ling his comprehensi 


] 


SO that it is able to approach with authority th mo 
detailed analysis of problems presented by an intr 
complex world. Experience and knowledge, in their mar 
fold entirety, cannot always be pinned down by on 
arrow of perception. The simple candor, the amazing 
wit, of a quatrain by Heine or Housman need never b 
surpassed in its elemental power of transfixing truth. But 
the modern world, whose forms and discoveries and 
closures have left a mark on the very diction and style of 
its poetry, has devised enigmas with which nonaivelyr 
brevity can quite cope. 

If the contemporary poet keeps to the material whicl 
makes in all poetry a universal heart—to questions of 


spiritual reality, emotional strength, and the power « 
love—he is right in subordinating the appeal of his ov 
environment to that of motives which have no given pla 


or hour. Such interests even the briefest statement 


pure poetry may embody. But if the poet’s truth is 


be discerned through a document 


Zizi 








ae sha pis e 
physical reality, if he undertakes fully to acknowledge the 

in complexiti which civilization and experience have set 

ve up as an intervention between man and his vision, the 
| 


1e “swallow flioht oO! song” 1S har ly eno igh. Such a poet 





vol 
re archit hanical progress, and science rise dark 
1g ind « ( of j \ ! lurks the 
b icknow! ! of confusion L | ul latiy effect of 
ut human and discovery has been to blur and even 


Is to obliterate the vision of humanity. The dream of man 
of has been f rated by his insatiable curiosity. And be 
al yon th urriers of mechanical and cial life hes the 

j cha t tl nse. Where, beyond even that disorder, 
ch eS ¢ t toward reality have its root? Whereof is 


> l 
of \ nse of aim, purpose, and direction which 








meaning 
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Simply stated they are old ones. Mr. Turbyfill has not 
denied that they are, but neither has he, in answering 
them, jumped with careless agility over all the difficulties 
he encountered in determining them. Instead, he makes 
all these difficulties of perception, of confusion, of living 
in an astonishing world, the very terms whereby he is 
able to define in “‘space”’ the clue for which he has sought. 
In the transcending architecture of light all parts of the 
universe’s substance and knowledge exist, and so it is that 
the first section of the poem, The Bui/der, opens with a 
clean motivating image: 
Honey-comb of light, 
House of many mansions 
Symmetrical, serene. 
How patiently, and with what integrity of viewpoint and 
y> : } 
statement, the long development is unfolded, it would re 
quire a full reading and something more than a hasty com 
ment to show. It is sufficient to indicate here that th« 
reader is constantly refreshed by a sharp descriptive 
beauty: nt 
: City, city, 
When your mood 
On twilight axis turns 
And to serenity inclines, 
Lean in the landscape of your bod 
To the blue prism of the sea; 
that, in the poem’s intricate design, a sound use of phrase 
and structural device unfailingly directs the understanding: 
He stepped into the structure 
Of the song he raised; 
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that a style compact with vehemence and imaginative force 
is repeatedly resolved on notes of authentic lyric beauty: 


is an interlude of gifts, 





> time for singing, “It is vou. 


and that, after the theme is built up through definitions, 
incidents, an 


apostrophe, the essential sincerity of the 
poet’s intention comes through clearly in the final section, 
Ediface of Light, which ends on a note of direct laconic 
conviction: 

“Not a speck of dust to dim the world. 

Let us go and sweep the house clean.’ 

The faults of such a work are the faults of its courage: 
overused vocatives, an exhausting tensity of address and 
attack, straining for grandiose mysticism, unweeded 
passages of metaphor, sections disjointed in thought or 
form. To insist upon these, to the neglect of the poem’s 
attractions and importance, would be commonplace as 
well as unjust. 

The shorter poems are only smaller pieces of the same 
insight and outlook: Charm, Burning Low, and Spectres of 
‘pring are brief sharp lines on a sensitive plate, while the 
group of Ballet Memories glows with a warmer impres- 
sionistic color. All of these stand rightly as footnotes to 
the ambition and purpose in 4 Marriage with Space, 
whose author has contributed to contemporary American 
verse a long poem of genuine scope, fresh enthusiasm, and 
sound inteiligence. Morton Dauwen Zabel 
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PHILOSOPHY IN VERSI ) 


Branches of Adam, by John Gould Fletcher. Faber & 
Gwyer, London. 
In his preface Mr. Fletcher says: 


The object of this poem is to show that good and evil exist in t 





simultaneously; that good in fact depends upon evil and 
that this world could not exist if it were altogether good, or if it were 
altogether evil; and that chaos and disunion, not law and order, are the 
principles of life which sustain all things. 

In other words, the poem is an essay in theological 
dualism. This is and always has been a highly con 
troversial subject, which fact is, of course, no objection 
to its treatment in literature, provided the author either 
convinces his reader by argument or illuminates his sub- 
ject to such an extent as to make his work transcend logic 
and become high and noble poetry. 

Mr. Fletcher’s argument in support of his thesis involves 
a premise that most modern thinkers would reject or 
doubt. To quote again from the preface, because the 
theme is summed up there more briefly than elsewhere, 

If God be altogether good, which is the root-idea of Ch anit 
then God must refuse to work evil even against evil; he must permit 
evil to continue to the end of time. 

This statement, manifestly, is based on the doctrine of 
absolute ethics; the doctrine that acts may be divided into 
evil acts and good acts, without relation to the cir- } 
cumstances of their commission. Mr. Fletcher maintains 
that if God should thwart or destroy evil, He would be 
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working evil; the act of thwarting or destroying is evil 
under some circumstances, therefore it is evil per sé. 
That to me is philosophical nonsense, of just the sort that 
has made many realistic, scientific-minded people today 
wonder if philosophy has anything to contribute to con- 
temporary civilization. 

The poem, whic h contains some two thousand lines of 
vers libre, presents the author’s view through four stories, 
dealing respectively with the Fall of Man, the stealing of 
fire from heaven by Cain, the Flood, and Noah’s vision of 
the rainbow. Philosophy, rather than poetry, seems to 
dominate, though it is only fair to take into account the 
possibility that any philosophical poem might appear lop 
sided in our ag 

The characters in the poem are not quite convincing. 
The primitive simplicity of the stories in Genesis pos- 
sesses a fundamental appeal; so likewise does an imagina- 
tive picture of earliest man as worked out from researches 
into evolution. Mr. Fletcher, however, takes the Creation 
story (“Six long days was the unseen God in labor with 
the earth’’), and superficially imposes upon it a few data 
from geology: 

For more than a million years 
Flame struggled with frozen matter. 
The result suggests the nineteenth-century attempts to 
reconcile evolution and Genesis. 
In form and manner, the poem is dignified, lofty, at 


times eloquent, in these respects somew hat resembling 
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Milton. There is powerful imagery. There is also th 
symbolic quality which Mr. Fletcher made his own in his 
color symphonies of a decade ago, an of whi h he is one 
of the few skilful users today. Mr. Fletcher’s caden 
this poem, as tn his past work, have much of the quality of 
organ music. 

Passages like thes show the n 


his work: 


() th r } 

{) i tr ; } 
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On the other hand, there are 
above the level of prose 


M n of G 


In short, there is impressive poetry in B 


but it just misses being ar 


CHALLENGE TO MI} wo 


Requiem, by Humbert Wolfe. Gi H. Doran ( 


Thi poet has been widely advertiz of late 


s 


A Challenge to Mr. Wolfe 


at flattering notices. 


of New York, that 
only i. 
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subsequent to their writing, one assumes—were collected 
together to make the work now under consideration. 


The separate items which go to make it have for 


titles: Love, Death, War, Christ, The Harlot. etc.: but 
the single and interwoven strands do not, I fear, succeed 


in making a consistent whole. 

Haltingly, in delayed rhythms that break with “‘a dying 
fall,” this poet speaks in a still small voice out of mist 
his meanings, his rhythms, his implications, similes 
adjectives, all misty. Sothe Telegraph calls it “noble,” 
the Odserver ““enchanted,”’ and “‘more and more critics’’ 
find themselves blinded by a new effulgence. 

But of the plain intellectual effort, that appropriatenes 


t 
and strength which belong to the poems composing 
the body of English poetry, and which together make of 
it such a monument as no other tongue possesses, nothing 
is to be found in Reguiem; vaguen merely. the sen 


blance of profundity. 
His first swal! 
that does not make, becau 
Yes, one reviewer at least resents the pretensions of thi 
poet and the “unconscious’’? part played by him in tl 
debauching of taste and critical stan 


For, and Mr. Wolfe must know it, a poet mav be e3 


ceedingly well aware of the elements which make a go 
poem, and yet be unable to organize them; or mot 
simply, have only their semblance in himsel And h 
must know too that the poet’s task today is perhay 
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n it ever was before, since every theme, every 
f a theme, has been worked over, triturated 

n by the best minds. So that today 

! intense originality can surpa them, 
most vivid personality stand by their side. 
Mr. Wolfe credit for knowing: so from th 

! In Opposition with the past, and make: 
hould admire him if he did) te improve 

al the achievements of the pa But instead, 


for 
nshrined tn hi 


reverence the past, may 
! 
wor 


you 


save where, greatly 


haned them slightly to his use. 


t have met reposing 





oes 
e | I 1) Chompson, et Sassoon too 
i 
the beginning of the poem which open 
i without comment. It ‘is possible even 
; ‘ 
readers will, in astonishment, ask 
: ; 
in ha rainst this poem: 
I m. I shall not x 
1] 
he spring 
} ee 
' 
+} place 
i the moon, and not irgent, 
the sun a hot allegiance lending, 
1 of themselves with mar insurgent 
¢ that the seal of beauty is its ending 
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Jt was not mine to make, but as the pool 

they called Bethesda, when the angel stirred it, 
was with some alien virtue wonderful, 

so this was written as though I overhead it. 

Well, Mr. Wolfe disclaims his verses in the breath in 
which he utters them. He speaks truer than he thinks, 
it is all overheard. Echo on echo. 

And now perhaps there is some answer to the riddle of 
Mr. Wolfe’s popularity. At every step the reader feels 
impinge on his spiritual ear echoes, tried—yes, often 
and true, of poems great beyond a shadow of doubt. 
Requiem touches all those chords, vaguely, remotely, 
but enough to set the untutored ear at work; then Mr. 
Wolfe’s hiatuses find themselves filled by the kind reader 
from that truest, most unexceptionable source, himself. 

Fohn Rodkei 


TENNESSEANS 


The Tall Men, by Donald Davidson. Houghton Miffiin. 
The men of his state are Mr. Davidson’s subject in 

this volume—tall Tennesseans fighting in wars old and 
new. Indian wars, the Civil War, the World War 
these men are shown as the same breed in all: 

It was a hunter’s tale that rolled like wir 

Across the mountains once, and the tall men came 

Whose words were bullets. . . . 

Tall men who fight 
With a lazy smile, speaking through long rifles. 


This was when 
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} Something (call it civilization) crept 
Across the mountains once— 
and doomed the Creeks and Cherokees to exile or ex- 
tinction. We meet John Sevier, David Crockett; and hear 
Andrew Jackson soliloquizing as if in sock and buskin: 
Cowards and lies and little men will pass, 
But honor, by the Eternal, will endure. 

We follow the sons of these men to Vicksburg and 
Chickamauga and Chancellorsville, we see three “just 
boys” shot as spies, we hear the saga of dead heroes, 
names listed over-——names 

Remembered by a few old men in gray 
Stumbling in the hot sun while the hired band plays 
Dixi 
We hear old mammies talk with whimpering black 
ghosts. We are reminded of: 
Dust of battles, creak of wagons, vans 
Rotting like antique lace; the smiles of women 
Broken like glass; the tales of old men blown 
From rheumy beards on the vague wind, silk gowns 
Crumbling in attics; ruffled shirts on bones 
Of gentlemen in forgotten graves. 

And at last we see the grandsons of these dead sailing 
to France from a northern great city with the old wild- 
cat symbol on their sleeves. We follow them to the 
trenches, we hear the living speak, and then the dead: 

Bronze faces that were mine, O steady lips, 
Young faces crying, Lead, oh lead!—we follow! 
Have I not led you then? My death was only 
A last salute to you as you passed on, 
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And after that, by way of contrast, we listen to a } 
Conversation in a Bedroom, and hear an expatriate say: 
Impossible country of bigots and warped school-m 


I have left you forever. 
And finally we have two or three quietly meditative poems 
—Epithalamion, Resurrection, etc.—expressing content 
with life and love. 


Mr. Davidson’s style, in the historic episodes, is simpler 
less grandiloquent than Neihardt’s; it is more up-to-date 


and sometimes it attains a certain dramatic effectivene: 
But one does not feel inspiration anywhere, nor emotional 


intensity. Gentle feeling, tendern¢ uiet sympathy, 


are expressed with competence but without excitement or 
any special originality. The book is interesting because 
of its theme rather than its art. H. M. 


THE ART OF BEING DIFFEREN’ ' 


Rustic Elegies, by Edith Sitwell. Alfred A. Knopf 

The great difficulty for the poet who deals in the req 
uisites of form—rhythm, rhyme, versification—is to vary 
the almost invariable and inflexible English language. 
Unless the poet is setting out to be funny and topical, in 
which case he can rhyme freshly dotheration and education, 
he is hopelessly limited in the number of beautiful and 
dignified words that he can arrange metrically. The num 
ber of times death and breath have been rhymed would 
amaze if computed. The germs of variation and original 
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} ig : : 
ity must somehow be woven within the line rather than in 
its formal rhyme-ending. 

Edith Sitwell has endeavored to enliven and enrich her 
thin medium by clownish means. She uses harsh and 
unusual words for rhyming, and in most cases happily 
avoids a yrotesque or ridiculous effect. Her verse is 
nothing if not brightly ornamented and different. Three 
stanzas from a Yodelling Song suggest her eccentricity: 

\V € bear velvet cream. 
Green and babyish 
Small leaves seem; each stream 
Horse s’ tails that swish, 
| And the chimes remind 
| s of sweet birds sing ng, 
Like the jangling bells 
On rose-trees ringin 
Maun must say farewell 
i lo parents nc Ww, 


And to William Tell 
i And Mrs. Cow. 


Notwithstanding the lavish gim-cracks of her verse, the 


purposely discordant jangle of her music, an air of still- 


ness and stagnation hangs over it. Emotion, passion, 
illusion are not baked in porcelain lines. ‘They sacrifice 
human blood and tears to their aristocratic manner. 
William Butler Yeats and Edna St. Vincent Millay, at 
: their best, use very simple and ancient language with 
startling effect. One of Miss Sitwell’s oddities begins: 
} 


Daisy and Lily 


Lazy and silly, 
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Walk by the shore of the wan grassy sea, 

Talking once more ’neath a swan-bosomed tree. 
We have the feeling that Daisy and Lily are not the only 
ones who are silly. Miss Sitwell in her effort to be dif- 
ferent goes to extreme lengths sometimes. 

Yet certainly her work is entertaining—to the poetical- 
minded at any rate, and certainly preferable to smooth and 
obvious stuff that is not touched by genius. Her queer 
conceits, the richness of her geography and nomenclature, 
have an appeal of their own apart from the relation to the 
themes of her poems, which are none too clear. She might 
be called a “‘poet’s poet” with far more justice than Keats, 
who is as simple as a nursery rhyme in comparison with her. 
She is like a beautiful and sophisticated woman rouged to 
the gills, eccentrically gowned, jewelled with the rarer 
stones of earth—the effect, while fascinating, is also a little 
repellent. For nothing so studied is capable of the warmer 
human moods. Marie Luhr: 


PROMISE-——-NOT GENIUS 


The House of Silk, by Audrey Wurdemann. Harold Vinal. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about young poets, as if 
they constituted a unique phenomenon revealed to us of 
the twentieth century. Yet Ovid, Camoens, Pope, Chat- 
terton, Blake, Rimbaud—to mention a few names that 
come readily to mind from various periods—began their 
poetic careers in childhood or early youth. 

It is true that today more boys and girls are writing 
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readable verse than used to do so. But this is no great 
renaissance of genius; it simply means that the interest in 
poetry is wider and that the average youth may acquire, 
without a struggle, both a better familiarity with literature 
and a sounder training in writing than he could have got 
in past ages by dint of persevering effort. The average of 
poetic production among all practitioners of the art is 
higher than ever before. This is all to the good, but it is 
nothing to get excited about. Genius is worth a lot of 
excitement; the fact that a large number of persons of 
literary interests are writing pleasing verse is merely 
occasion for quiet satisfaction. 

And quiet satisfaction is all that I can feel about the 
work of Audrey Wurdemann, the fifteen-year-old author 
of The House of Silk. Her poetry shows taste, a feeling 
for words, an acquaintance with the customary materials 
of poetry and with both traditional and modern English 
verse. Color, light, blitheness—these the author has, 
occasionally rising to something like magic: 

Black moths, bear me high, 
That I may master him 
Whose crystal-cut carnelian 
Crown grows dim. 

Against these qualities set the consciously “poetic” and 
derivative phrases (“though old Boreas may blow’’), the 
conceits (“‘silver-winged thought-birds with ruby eyes”), 


the banal lines: 


Naught can surpass 
The fields God made. 
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Conclusion: Though here are culture, appreciation, | 
artistic ability, the case for genius or even grea et 
talent, such as the author’s sponsors intimate, is unproved. 


Miss Wurdemann may become a distinguished ] 
should think it quite as likely that sl may beco1 a 
novelist, an essayist, or a critic of the arts. 
BRIEF NOTICI 
Untamed, by Benjamin Musser. Henry Har 
Mr. Benjamin Musser is preoccuy with 
( rribl } 
lo pain of h fre 


Suppressing the totally uncailed-for remark that witha poet 


I 
there is likely to be more walking tha ling, oF fin 
perfectly easy to sympathize with Mr. M r’s ca 
conception of things. And yet, wl it is stated like thi 
somehow it doesn’t come off. Perha t is because tl 
exigencies of metre betray Mr. M r inte ing a 


telegraphic style which hardly 

pessimism; or perhaps we have just urd thi t of « 

cry too often. At any rate, he has somethin f 

imagination, and a capacity for feeling, ar 

young; so that he will probably 

things than this book as he rides a 
Chat trail of y 


Silence pre-nat 


We pass into the void 
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NEWS NOTES } 


The editor has received the following letter from George Dillon: 





“T wish I might plead some less prosaic excuse for resigning from the : 
staff of Porrry than the mere necessity of taking a more lucrative job. 
What is the world coming to when even poets must have a roof over 


their heads? 

“I have had the time of my life being associate editor of Poetry. 
Moreover, it has given me a good part of my education. I won’t say 
how much of all this has been due to you, because I doubt if you would 
print the things I should say. Let me tell you at least that the work has 
made poetry seem a very human thing to me; wher 
inclined to regard it as a kind of moribund abnormality. Also it has 
made poetry seem an honorable thing, an 
this age. 

“After more than two years in your office I feel that the dispropor } 


eas previously I was 





appropriate thing even in 


tionate values of the age will not stand nearly so much chance of con 
fusing me. And when I climb each morning into the grandiose tower of 
Big Business above the harbor I shall look across to your little office far 
below in Erie Street and toss down a benediction decidedly touched 
with nostalgia.” George Dillon 

The editor need hardly say that she accepts Mr. Dillon’s resignatior j 
with keen regret, and with deep appreciation of the value of his work 
to the magazine, and of the pleasure of the association to herself, during 
the past two-and-one-half years. She must also express her fervent hoy 
that Big Business will not alienate this gifted young poet from his mus 

Jessica Nelson North (Mrs. R. I. MacDonald) has consented 
ceed Mr, Dillon as associate editor. Our readers will remember her as : 
frequent contributor to Porrry and a recent winner of the John Ree 
Memorial Prize. She was an early member of the University of Chicags 
Poetry Club, which has helped to train Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Glenway Wescott, George Dillon and many other young poets, and 
she has been one of the editors of the club’s organ, The Forge. 
years ago Will Ransom published her first book of verse, 4 Pray 
Poerry is fortunate in securing her services. 

It looks as though our long campaign for prizes was passing its ir 
troductory stage and bearing rich fruit, for next November we shal 
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distribute at least a thousand dollars in prizes, or probably twelve 
hundred. 
Last month we announced a special Award of Honor promised by 


ids. Soon after we went to 





one of Poerry’s most loyal and generous frier 
press this anonymous friend doubled the amount, so that next November 
we shall have the great pleasure of awarding a prize of five hundred 
dollars to “some American poet of established distinction or exceptional 
quality and promise.”” This award is not to be repeated, unless some 
other equally generous admirer of the art offers to follow this admirable 
precedent. 


Also, our usual four 





prizes are now assured. One of Porrry’s guaran- 
tors, reading in our November number that two of them—the Guaran- 
tor’s Prize and the Young Poet’s Prize—were not yet provided for the 
coming year, promptly came to the rescue by promising to send us the 
ret the modesty of these 

two donors, which prevents our mentioning their names. 
Besides these five prizes—the Award of Honor ($500), the Levinson 
Prize ($200), the Guarantor’s Prize, the Young Poet’s Prize, and the 
John Reed Memorial Prize ($100 each)—two other prizes of one 


necessary two hundred dollars. We greatly reg 











hundred dollars each are well-nigh promised. We expect to announce 
them when ihe pledges and conditions are definitely arranged. 

Considering the number and value of these prizes, we intend to invite 
one or two poets of distinction to serve with the staff of Porrry on the 
jury of award. 

As the second lecturer on its program for the year, The Forge brought 
Edna St. Vincent Millay to Chicago on Thanksgiving Day. Miss 
Millay’s magnetic personality and very expressive reading of her own 
poems entertained an audience that filled Mandel Hall at the University 
to overflowing. She finished her program with the play Two S/atterns 
and a King, which left her hearers in an uproarious mood. 

The Overland Monthly, apropos of a remark made by Mr. C. E. S. 
Wood that “poetry is a drug on the market,” is seeking to prove the 








contrary by a poetry contest open to published and unpublished poems 
by California poets. The editors make a rather rash statement, charac- 
teristic of that land of superlatives, in saying that no doubt forty per-cent 
of the nation’s published poetry has been contributed from California. 
What the poet’s art is, what use it has been in the world, the lives, the 
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times and the influence of great poet th the theme of The Winged } 
Horse, written by Joseph Auslander and Frank } H nd pub- 
lished by Doubleday Page & Co. It contair group of tra 


by the authors from classical poets. 


Our younger poets may wish to be remir f the Mani pt P 
book Prize of $500 offered for manuscript st t Ox 
1927 and May 1928. ‘The contest is not open to those who | 
published volumes of verse. The poetry bmit must be 1 mor 
than 700 lines, and no single poem will | All cript 
should be sent to Mrs. Grace Hoffman W)} 22 East 76th Ser 
New York City. In our earlier announcement tl ress W C c 
printed. j 
Nine leading poets have written poems on the Christmas th for 
the special holiday issue of McCall's Magazi? Che contributing p 


are Edna St. Vincent Millay, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Elinor Wy] 
Dorothy Parker, Vache! Linds Willian 





Weaver, Genevieve Taggard, and Theod G 

Both the November and the Decemb 
Monthly, edited by B. Virginia Lee and publisl in San F: 
devoted to the memory of George Sterling, wl fore | t n 





the list of the magazine’s contributing editor Among contribute 





the two numbers are Witter Bynn 











Gertrude Atherton, Hildegard ly | c , C 
Wood, Edwin Markham, Robinson Jeffers, Mary Austin, Ina ¢ rith, } 
Sarah Bard Field, Idella Purnell, and Clark As Smitl 

Two of our poets are concerned in launchir ma "i ) 
might hint at a declaration of war on vy 
foreword. It is called The Figure in the Carpet: A M ; 
Alfred Kreymborg contributes an amusing enti G 
Sake, in which he comments on the awardir f P 
poets. The business manager is Margery Swett M 
business manager of Poetry. The title of the magazir ( fro | 
Henry James and has reference to the auth yle. TI 
editors feel that prose also has its artistic pr ms, among that of ) 
rhythm, and it sets out to study these. At } the cx 
confined to a group of writers and studer thered about the N } 
School of Social Research, 465 West 23rd Str New York City 
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News Notes 


| Mr. B. C. Hagelund, editor of The Northern Light at Holt, Minnesota, 
has been on an editorial battle with Mr. Noah F. Whitaker of 
Pp. us on behalf of Carl Sandburg and other writers 


of the “‘new 


eu é 


} Harold \ t ‘| shall appreciat your mentioning the fact that 


Mr. Morte Dauwen Zabel, of Chicago, is a member of the faculty of 
Loy Un He has appeared in Commonweal and elsew! 


cre. 
M M S , of New York, has been on the staff of th 
) Evening Post, } published a book of essays, and contributed poems, 
_ etc., to v us periodicals. 
Franc M. I t (Mrs. W. Gordon Blackburn) a native and resid 
St. Albans, Vt., has contributed to other magazines. 


Mr. Oliver J] s, formerly of Chicago but now living in Concord, 
N.H., ts tl thor of Open Shutters, published in 1922 by Will Ransom. 
Pascal Covici w sue next month nly B : 

‘Anne Singlet the pseudonym of a New York poet. 
| sin this number have appeared before in Poerry: 
Mr. Gler VW Dr sbach, of Li nark, Il] ° ha published six book 


the tw latest being The Enchanted Mesa and Other Poem 


—— oo 


e— 


\ n the spring, Star-dust and Stone. 

Miss Dore E. Reid, of Columbus, Ohio, is the author of Coach inte 
mprRin, of t } ) rh C Yc ung ? Poet . 

Miss Virgi M re, of Brooklyn, is the author of Not Pe PP» Har- 
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The City, by Ruth Manning Sanders. The Dial Press. 

Steep Ascent, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. Macmillan Co. 

Kanaka Moon, by Clifford Gessler. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Dick Turpin’s Ride, by Alfred Noyes. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Willie Lamberton, by Elizabeth Manning. Macmillan Co. 

The Eel and Other Poems, by Eva Morgan. Brentano’s. 

Poems of Fames Thomson, “B. V.,” selected and edited by Gordon Hall 
Gerould. Henry Holt & Co. 

Wings and Wishes, by W.H. McCreary. Harold Vinal. 

Ivory Palaces, by Wilfred Rowland Childe. Brentano’s. 

Sleep, by Orton G. Rust. Kahoe & Spieth, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

A Handful of Life, by May Brinkley. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

The Vagrant of Time, by Charles G. D. Roberts. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

High in Her Tower, by Charles Phillips. F. T. Kolars & Co., N. Y. 

Painted Shores, by Caresse Crosby. Editions Narcisse, Paris. 

Red Skeletons, by Harry Crosby. Editions Narcisse, Paris. 

Apollo in Chorus, by Wm. Binney Smith. Privately ptd 
ANTHOLOGIES AND TRANSLATIONS: 

Love’s High Way, sel. by Mrs. Waldo Richards. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Third Book of Modern Verse, ed. by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. ‘ 

The Echo Anthology of Verse, ed. by David Raffelock. Echo Pub. Co. 
Denver. 

200 Best and Second-best Poems, Chosen by C. Lewis Hind. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Translations from Fose-Maria De Heredia, by Merle St. Croix Wright. 
Harold Vinal. 
PLAYS AND PROSE: 

Him, by E. E. Cummings. Boni & Liveright. 

Tristan and Isolt, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

Big Lake, by Lynn Riggs. Samuel French, N. Y. 

My Heart and My Flesh, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking Press. 

Gaunt Island, by Kenneth MacPherson. Pool, Territet, Switzerland. 

The Classical Tradition in Poetry, by Gilbert Murray. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 

The Winged Horse, by Joseph Auslander & Frank Ernest Hill. Double- 
day Page & Co. 
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